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her that she was the embodiment of the grace and esprit
of France; he had spoken at the Hotel de Ville, and said
Paris always treated him as if he was at home; he had
attended a review and a race-meeting and a state dinner;
the bonds of friendship between the two countries, he
said, were already strong and sure. He had brought out
all his old tricks again, thought the Emperor, his bonhomie,
his power of enjoyment, his deplorable lack of majesty,
and they had taken everybody in. For he now observed
in this morning's paper that, as the King drove through
the streets again yesterday on his departure, the yelling
crowd swarmed round his carriage shouting ' Vive notre
Roi! * It was sickening, and the Emperor read no more.
This visit to Paris was obviously intended as an unfriendly
act towards Germany, but a little shouting in the streets
had no political significance. Still, it was annoying,
and the King had now paid state visits to three foreign
countries, Portugal, Italy and France, and had not even
suggested paying one to his own nephew.

To hail the plucky and personal triumph of King Edward
in Paris as a unique political achievement which brought
the entente cordiale to birth would be a gross overrating
of its importance, for statesmen and ambassadors, Lord
Lansdowne, M. Delcasse and M. Cambon, were already
making excellent progress with it, and the success of
the King's visit did not contribute in the smallest degree
to the reconciliation of conflicting points of view or the
unravelling of knotty questions. But, in conjunction with
the King's well-known dislike of Germany and of his
nephew, the visit certainly produced an optimising effect
on the French negotiators: they felt that, when they
had come to agreement with their English colleagues,
the treaty (or whatever was the result of their labours)